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Spanifh Litesature,—Cervantes,— (0,— Mariana, 
—Don Alonzo d’Ercilla, &c. 


A rrer the Italian states began to lose their pre- 

ponderance in Europe, Spain increased in power 

and influence; and for more than a century was de- 

cidedly the first nation in Europe. During that pe- 

riod the Spanifh language acquired a very general 
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currency among all nations: but fhort was the pe- 
riod of its glory ; and the opprefsive sway of reli- 
gious despotism, has, since that period, given such a 
severe check to the soirit of freedom, as almost to 
extinguifh the desire for literary exertions in that 
fine country, so that few books of merit can be 
found in that language. 

Although the Spanifh dramas are now much infe- 
rior to many others in Europe, I am inclined to think 
that it was in that country the taste for dramatic 
writings was first cultivated after the revival of let- 
ters. Ihave scarcely had an opportunity of seeing 
any of the old plays. I have only seen one or two 
of Calderon. They are written ina carelefs irregu- 
lar manner, and discover more genius than art; 
more fire than regularity. If Shakespeare had 
understood the Spanifh language, I thould have 
imagined they served as his model. It is well 
known that Corneille studied these with a consider- 
able degree of attention. 

Be this as it may, it is certain these plays consis- 
ted only of three acts; and I have often thought 
that many of Shakespeare’s were originally thus 
divided, and were thrown into their present form by 
the players, who made to them whatever additions 
they “laced bon any opposit on from the author, 
who never seems to have once spent a thought a- 
bout them after they went out of his hand. 

Cervantes is, without doubt, the first writer in the 
Spanifh language ; and the first part of Don Quixote 
is undeubtedly the best of his performances. Jn 
his younger days Cervantes discovered a strong pree 
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dilection for poetry: But his poetry, like the gene- 
rality of what I have seen of his countrymen, con- 
sisted of forced and unnatural conceits ; multiplied 
corruscations of wit, but little of nature or true pa- 
thos. His Voyage to Parnafsus is a satire. In his 
younger years, ‘too, he wrote what we in Englith 
would stile a romance, called Galatea, in that wild 
strain of fanciful pastoral manners so truly copied 
in the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney. I attempted 
to read it, but was forced to lay it by with disgust. 
By degrees however his judgement matured, and he 
corrected that false taste which he borrowed from 
his countrymen ; for besides Don Quixote, he pub- 
lifhed two volumes of novels which are written in a 
more natural and pleasing manner, and have been 
translated into Englifh. I was highly delighted in 
reading the first of these, called La Gitanilla, or the 
Gipsy, which is written with a great deal of fire, 
and irregular wildnefs of imagery, and exhibits 
an inchanting kind of scenery that is very pleasing, 
though in many respects unnatural. Like Homer, 
too, and Milton, Cervantes wrote a performance of 
inferior merit towards the close of his life, which 
he valued much more highly than any of his other 
works. It is intitled the Adventures of Persiles 
and Sigismunda. It is in the pastoral romantic 
strain, which is I think the most extravagant and 
unprofitable kind of compositions I know. He 
likewise wrote some comedies that I have never 
seen. 

Of all the novels that are now generally read, 
the Don Quixote of Cervantes is thé oldest and 
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perhaps the best. It has been translated into all 
Ewtirropean languages ; and has been nearly as gene- 
tally tread as the Bible among Christians, or the 
Korati among Mahometans. It is one of those 
tare performances that ate calculated to please the 
vulgar, as well as those of higher rank, and to 
give equal delight to the scholar, as to the illite. 
rate mechanic: We-have in Englifh many transla- 
tions of Don Quixote; but to this hour, a mere 
Englith reader can form no just idea of the exqui- 
site beauties of that inimitable performance. I know 
no book that has suffered so much by a translati- 
on as this has done; nor did I ever read a prose 
work that I think would be so difficult to translate 
with propriety as that very one. Cervantes cer- 
tainly knew the powers of the Spanifh language 
better than any other writer I have seen; and he 
has displayed them in that performance in a very 
masterly manner. That language indeed pofsefses a 
delicacy, in regard to dialogue, that no other Euro- 
pean language can boast ; and the translators of Don 
Quixote seem,to have been so sensible of this that they 
have not even ventured to attempt it. It is I suppose 
on that account they have travestied the characters of 
Don Quixote and Sancho; and have thrown an ex- 
travagance and absurdity into them both, that are 
not to be found in the writings of Cervantes. Ne- 
ver wasI more agreeably disappointed than when 
1 read the original Quixote ; for I there saw the de- 
velopement of two striking characters, with which 
I was totally unacquainted, by a series of the most 
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natural incidents and conversations, that display a 
knowledge of the human heart, and a power of cha. 
racteristical delineation, that few of the sons of men 
have ever yet pofsefsed. I had laughed before at 
the pert bufooneries of Sancho, as every one else I 
met with had done; but I considered them as droll 
only, though very unnatural: for throughout the 
whole character in Engiifb, you find such a mixture 
of wit and folly, so much pertnefs and stupidity, that 
it is utterly impofsible such a character could ever 
have existed in nature. The same contradictory 
mixture of meannefs and statelinefs prevails in the - 
character of the Don, which sometimes excites pity 
or provokes laughter ; but never produces those ten- 
der emotions that the Quixote of Cervantes can ne- 
ver fail to do. Were there not another book written 
in the Spanifh language but Don Quixote, I am cer. 
tain you would think the time spent in acquiring 
that language abundantly repaid, by being enabled 
thus to judge of the exquisite delineation of these 
two singular characters; for singular they ever 
must be deemed, however natural the delineation. 
Of all the translations we have of this work, I 
think Smollet’s is the worst; for in that translation 
there is a stiffnefs thrown into the characters of 
the chief personages, while there is nothing that 
gives a glimpse of the natural naivet? of the origi- 
nal performance. Ozell has at least the merit of gi- 
ving the farcical characters their full effect ; so that 
if you have not the natural comedy, you have at least 
the laughable farce. Smollet had gota glimpse of 
the real characters, which had checked his hand in 
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the translation, though he had felt that it would 
exceed his powers to exhibit them in their natural 
colours in Englith. 

Never was there conceived, I think, a character 
better calculated to display the powers of the writer, 
and to interest the feelings of the reader, than that of 
the Don Quixote of Cervantes ; and it discovered 
a masterly stretch of conception to form an idea of 
it. That species of insanity with which he was in- 
fected, leaves the mind in full pofsefsion of all its 
energies, unlefs it be upon the particular subject on 

‘which its derangement turns ; hence the writer had 
an opportunity of intermixing with the wildest flights 
of imagination the soundest exertions of the under- 
standing. He has contrived, too, with the most 
astonifhing degree of propriety, to furnifh him with 
a squire of such simplicity and credulity of mind, as 
to bé incapable of distinguifhing between the sound- 
est reasoning of his master, and the wildest whims 
of his deranged understanding. Sancho’s mind was 
imprefsed with a sort of idolatrous veneration for 
his master, which induces him to put implicit 
faith in the most extraordinary flights of his disor- 
dered imagination. Such is Sancho Panco as deli- 
neated by Cervantes. Extraordinary simplicity and 
goodnefs of heart ; unbounded veneration, mixed with 
the warmest esteem for his master; endlefs creduli- 
ty, arising from weaknefs of understanding; a dise 
position to talk without the impulse of ideas, join~ 
ed to a memory ‘that without selection poured forth 
all the proverbs he had ever heard from his infancy, 
are the distinguithing characteristics of this worthy 
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simpleton: Nor was ever any character more justly 
pourtrayed than Cervantes has done it. The San- 
cho of Cervantes has neither wit nor humour, nor 
pertnefs nor rudenefs. He never intends to utter a 
clever saying ; and to laugh at his master would have 
been the last idea that could ever have entered into 
his mind ; so that those who have exhibited him in 
this point of view, have done him the greatest pof- 
sible injustice. Sancho, however, the Sancho of 
Cervantes, utters many droll things ; but these burst 
forth by accident, and without his either knowing or 
intending them. In the jumble of confusion that 
perpetually prevailed in his mind, the drollest com- 
binations arise, like the crofs readings in a news- 
paper, which the gravest muscles could not hear un- 
moved. Great is the art of the writer to make these 
occur so frequently without force or derangement 
of character: and here Cervantes stands perhaps 
foremost among the numerous list of modern no- 
vel writers. 

Don Quixote on the other hand is a kind, humane, 
and beneficent master, and a man of honour in the 
strictest sense of the word. He loves his simple at- 
tendant with the tenderest affection. As the squire 
listens with respectful veneration to the wildest re- 
veries of his master ; so he in his turn, entertains 
a respect for the talents of his squire, and seriously 
tries to instruct him on all occasions, so that mad or 
sober, Don Quixote is always grave and serious with 
Sancho, and equally so, when in the first as in the 
last state. These efforts of the master, and that dis- 
position of the squire, give room for that infinite di- 
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versity of absurd attempts to inform a mind utterly 
incapable of instruction, and the whimsical equivoques 
that arise from this circumstance, which so peculiar. 
ly distinguifh this wonderful performance from al] 
others. I need not tell you how unlike these charac- 
ters are to those you have read under the same 
names in Englifh. Don Quixote addrefses himself 
at all times to his squire, with a beneficent kind. 
nefs, and condescending dignity,. which is on no oce 
casion ever laid aside ; and here the particular idiom 
of the Spanifh language gave to Cervantes an advan- 
tage that none other I know pofsefses ; for there is 
a phrase, (Sancho amigo) that occurs in almost e- 
very page, which marks kindmefs and politenefs from 
a superior to an inferior, that cannot, I think, be 
clearly rendered into Englifh. The only way I 
could pretend to give a sort of idea of it to you, 
would be to bid you recollect, if, in travelling, you 
ever met with a person of inferior rank whom you 
wifhed to accost in a kind and respectful manner ; 
you might say in a mild tone of voice, ‘** Pray friend 
can you inform me” so or so, This you will easily 
perceive conveys nothing of that famaliar equality 
which is exprefsed by the Englifh phrase, Friend 
Sancho. In like manner there is in the Spanifh lan- 
guage a respectful form of addrefs from an inferior 
to a superior which denotes no degree of meannefs 
on the part of the formers somewhat in the same 
sense, Your honowr was long ago employed in Scot- 
land; a pharse that is now nearly obsolete in the 
most improved parts of Scotland. 
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By the help of these two phrases, the author has 
been able on all occasions to avoid that appearance 
of mean familiarity in the master, and pert equality 
in the squire, which so much distorts these charac- 
ters in all our translations; nor do I expect ever to 
see an Englifh translation that fhall succefsfully ex- 
hibit these two characters in their true light: I re- 
peat. it again, that] think you will never repent 
learning the Spanifh language, were it only to en- 
able you to relifh properly, these two inimitable 
characters. You will find, that in this performance, 
that language pofsefses in other respects an elegance 
and energy, and admits of a copious rythmical 
variety, that few modern languages can boast. It is 
a language well suited to exprefs the sentiments of a 
dignified and honourable people. 

It is impofsible for one who perceives the beauties 
of this language, not to regret that from the politi- 
cal situation of that fine country, and the religious 
intolerance that has so long prevailed in it, so few. 
works have been written in it that deserve the at- 
tention of the polite scholar. Few are the histories 
that have been written in it. Mexio’s history of the 
twelve Czsars, and Mariana’s history of Spain, 
are almost the only ones that deserve notice ; though 
the catalogue of Chronicles of the reigns of particue 
lar kings is very numerous; but these are so full 
of compliments to the prince, and a blind adoration 
of the church, as to present nothing inviting to io. 
reign readers. 

The Araucano of Don Alonzo d’Ercillais the only 
work in the Spanifh language that has the appearance 
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of an Epopea ; though perhaps it does not, in strict 
propriety, merit the name of anepic poem. It cele- 
brates the wars between the Spaniards and the na- 
tives of a district in South America, called Arauca; 
and was written, the greatest part of it, by an enter- 
prising young man who bore a part in these wars, 
pofsefsing no small fhare of genius. D’Ercilla has 
thrown this narrative poem into an epic form; and 
has had Homer so much in his eye as to give the 
work the appearance of an imitation, rather than that 
of an original. It is divided into cantos, and these 
again into stanzas, like the Italian epic poems. 
Through the whole you discover a glowing strain of 
heroic youth‘ul ardour, and great pomp of versifica- 
tion. But there is in it much more of energy than 
pathos; more of art than of nature: I had almost 
seid, that, like Milton’s Paradise Lost, it rather 
rouses the horrible feelings than awakens the ten- 
der emotions of the heart. But when I recollect 
that the author died a very young man, when he had 
only given the rude draught of a part of the poem, 
I fhould think that I committed treason against the 
manes of a youthful hero, to criticise with too much 
asperity. 

Of late the power of the Inquisition being mitiga- 
ted, and literature beginning to be more cultivated 
in Spain than formerly, we have seen several mis- 
cellaneous productions by Fejo and others, which 
gives room to hope, that the time approaches when 
Spanifh works will better deserve the attention of 
foreign nations than they have done since the days 
of Cervantes. As you are yet young, you may live to 
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see the time when the knowledge of the Spanith 
language will prove a source of much entertainment 
to you. Adieu! 


THOUGHTS ON THE BEST MODE OF PROVIDING FOR 
THE Poor. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


By inviting the clergy of Scotland to give a Sta- 
tistical Account of their respective parifhes, and 
thus, by opening a field for the various ex- 
ertions of so many learned men, Sir John Sin. 
clair has laid society, especially his own country- 
men, under many obligations. In his Statistical His- 
tery, of which many volumes are already publifh- 
ed, the Christian, the politician, the farmer, the ma- 
nufacturer, and men of every profefsion, will find 
ample scope for observations, and many means poin- 
ted out of correction and improvement. 

In that publication some of the clergy complain, 
that by the absence of some .proprietors from the 
parifhes, to which by some tie or other they be- 
long, and by the non-attendance of others at their 
parifh churches upon the Lord’s day, the lower 
clafses, or the poor of the people, are left to 
maintain the poor. Others, that their parifhes are 
over-run with vagrants and sturdy beggars ; and a 
third clafs, that ale or tippling houses abound too 
much in their parifhes, by which many disorders 
are occasioned, the morals of the people corrupted, 
end the numbers of poor and wretched beyond mea~ 
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sure increased. With respect to each of these, I 
beg leave through the channel of this Miscellany, 
to trouble your readers with a few observations. 

As to the first, that the proprietors of land, in ge- 
neral, leave the lower ranks, or the poor, to support 
the poor. When we meet with an object in great 
distrefs, we are moved with pity, and prompted to 
administer if we are able, immediate relief; we do 
not wait until we have learned whether the person be 
worthy or unworthy; this would be a procefs too 
tedious for the operations of .compafsion, which 
tends directly to the relief of the distrefsed. It is a 
law, then, of our nature, by which every man 
is obliged to the best of his ability, to minister 
aid to the afflicted. A distinction no doubt is to 
be made between the well and ill deserving, but no 
man, how bad soever he may be, is to be suffered to 
perith for want. 

With respect to that clafs of servants or depen- 
dants, who, by their industry, their frugality, their 
sobriety, and hard labours, have not only supported 
themselves, but contributed to the good of the pub- 
lic, when, by the infirmities of age, or any other 
unavoidable evil, they are reduced to poverty, they 
have a just claim on the public for relief. That nu- 
merous body of men, of all descriptions, whether 
married or unmarried, who are employed in the la- 
bours of hufbandry, or of manufactare, comprise 
those clafses among whom poor or indigent persons 
are generally to be found; some of these are em- 
ployed in the immediate service of gentlemen, or 
proprietors, others in the service of masters of an 
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inferior order, and these masters again labour for 
their superiors, or land holders ; in whatever light 
therefore we view this subject, we evidently per- 
ceive, that the heads of society live by the indus- 
try of the inferior members, or that the great men 
of the earth, from kings downward, are supported by 
the labours of the lower clafses of mankind. When 
many of these last, then, become poor, and unfit 
for labour, humanity, common sense, and common 
equity, call loudly upon the great and _ rich to res- 
tore or refund for the support of these poor, a small 
pittance of the large sums which they have derived 
from their labours ; and if they neglect or refuse to 
perform this small, but equitable service, they are 
guilty of a flagrant violation of the eternal law of 
righteousnefs. 

Those ministers who are so unhappy as to be 
connected with heritors of the above description, for 
happily all are not so, fhould inform them, that if 
they will not give voluntarily a small portion for the 
support of the poor, they may perhaps be obliged 
by law to give a great deal; for the imperious calls 
of necefsity cannot be resisted. And they ought to 
know, from the experience of a neighbouring nation, 
that it is much easier to prevent the evils originating 
from this source, than tocure them. 

Let us now compare the two modes of supporting 
the poor, the one by voluntary contribution, and 
the other by afsefsment, and observe the result. 
With respect to the first, the devout or serious part 
of congregations, from motives of religion and 
benevolence, contribute cheeriully for the relief of 
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their poor brethren ; they are much gratified and 
highly pleased in giving in this manner, and there- 
fore they give to the utmost oftheir ability. Of the 
rest, some, in compliance with the prevailing fafhi- 
on, contribute largely; when they see others open 
their hands, they are afhamed to with-hold their 
bounty ; they-have been witnefses of the liberality 
of their fathers, and now that they are gone, 
they remember that and other parts of their con- 
duct with pleasure, and are fond to imitate their ex- 
ample ; and some, foreseeing the evil day, or appre~« 
hending that they themselves may in future stand in 
need of public aid, and remembering the sublime 
maxim, ‘* To do to others as they would with others 
fhould do unto them,” by giving bountifully while 
they are able, endeavour to recommend themselves 
to the notice of those who have it in their power, 
when they fhall stand in need, to relieve them. 

As to the poor themselves, knowing that the funds 
for the support of the poor arise from the charitable 
contributions of their neighbours, and that they are 
destined for the relief of the real poor, from the 
best motives, they labour hard while they are able, 
and live abstemiously, and will not submit to re- 
ceive chaxity, until necefsity oblige them. And some, 
from a principle of pride, adopt the same plan, that no 
neighbour may have it in his power to say to them, 
or to their children after them, that they were sup- 
ported by the charity of the public ; their children, 
too, and the relations of the poor, prompted by na- 
tural affection, and good will, and in many instances 
by pride, in order to preserve their- parents and 
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relations from the necefsity of depending upon the 
aid of the public, frequently supply their wants. 

On the other hand, when afsefsments take place, 
the common people, that great bedy of men,*bf 
whose aid the poor were formerly almost en- 
tirely supplied, when they find that by law the pro- 
ptietors of land, and their tenants in the different 
parifhes, are bound to maintain the poor, according 
to the opinion they happen to entertain of their su- 
periors, they either gradually, or at once, withdraw 
all their supplies ; voluntary contribution# then can 
no longer be expected; and the burden must be 
laid where the law directs. As to the poor, under- 
standing that they have a legal title to support from 
their superiors, they now demand impudently what 
formerly they would hardly be prevailed with to re~ 
ceive, and what they received with gratitude and 
modesty ; the poverty of some of them may be real, 
but that of many is pretended, or apparent only ; and 
how can you discover the truth while they have at 
command so many arts to deceive ? I appeal to facts ; 
in every parifh where stents or afsefsments have 
been introduced, the numbers of poor have always 
increased, and the supplies requisite, in proportion. 
Many become idle, that, upon account of their po« 
verty, they may have aclaim upon the public funds; . 
and when their apparent wants are supplied, they are 
idle, because they can subsist without the necefsity 
of labour ; but when men are not employed in same- 
thing laudable and good, such is the activity and rest~ 
lefsnefs of their minds, they must do mischief. The 
poor thus supplied become intemperate and difsalute; 
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all the finer feelings of their minds, and all the ac- 
tive virtues, gratitude, humility, modesty, diffidence, 
gespect for their superiors, sobriety, diligence, and 
frugality, are destroyed ; rather than returnto the 
habits of sobriety, of industry, and labour, they will 
pilfer and steal ; their children observing how com- 
fortably, in their opinion, their parents live, and at 
the expence of how little labour, eagerly adopt the 
same plan, and naturally imitate their example ; 
their neighbours perceiving their good fortune, that 
they enjoy plenty, and live at their ease, envy their 
happinefs, become restlefs and impatient until they 
are ranked among the poor, and supplied according 
ly. Thus, by their numbers, by their idlenefs, by 
their cifhonesty and impudence, and contempt of 
order, they are found to be the scourge, the curse, 
and terror, of that society to which they belong. 
Such are some of the blefsed effects of afsefs. 
ments. . 

It will remain a matter of wonder and astonifhment 
to future generations, that the gentlemen of Scot- 
land, having before their eyes the pernicious effects 
of the poors rates in England, did not use their ut- 
most efforts in order to prevent the introduction 
into their own country of a measure so pregnant 
with evil. 

To be continued. 
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To THE DAvUGHTERs oF SOPHIA ON THE BEAUTIES OF 
Summer. A VIEw OF THE LAKE OF KILLARNEY. 


For the Bee. 
Rofs Castle, Fune 11*. 


My dear girls, summer is come at last, or at least 
the angel of summer, the martin is come, and is 


* Rofs Castle, on Rofs Island, in the lake of Killarney, once the seat 
ef O’Donachoe the Great, whose traditional story is thus recorded by 
the poet. 

—_——__—_——_———“ O’Donachoe, the Great, 
* Killarney’s prince !—his wise, his gentle sway 
* Shail stand rever’d thro’ time’s eternal day. 
“ Religion taught his heart, that crowns are giv’n 
“ To serve mankind, and as a trust trom heav’n; 
“ Integrity, his guide, he ne’er misus’d 
** His pow’r, and happinefs to all diffus’d.” 
Impartial he dispens’d, (law’s surest guard,) 
Disgraceful punifhment, and bright reward ; 
Lenient, yet just, he spar’d not e’en his own, 
The prison-isle *, records his rebel son.— — 
Pure, as the sun’s bright beams, his justice thew’d, 
His bounty like the lakes around them flow’d, 
Nor the imperial art alone he knew, 
Heread, he search’d all nature’s volume thro’, 
Unlock’d her springs, disclos’d the latent pow’r, 
Of ev’ry medicinal herb and flow’r. 
No marks he bore of all consuming time, 
But, as immortal, ever held his prime. 
Once, ona day distinguifhed:trom the rest, 
Surrounded by his subjects at the feast, 
Chearful he sat, and in prophetic rhymes, 
Darkling, rehears'd the fate of future times : 
When more refin’d the wide extended globe 
Should change her face, and wear a brighter robe: 
When freed from gothic gloom, astar fhould rise + 
To difsipate the mistsin western fkies :—— 


*® Where agreeably to O’Donahoe’s polity, disturbers of the state were 
confined, and particularly his rebellious son, 
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now nursing its young in the corner of my window, 
and delights me with its twittering amid my morn 


When Ocean’s vacant bosom fhould be spread 
With forests wing’d, and commerce litt her head: 
Child of the north, when industry fhould thine, 
All rob’d in waite *, and ope her golden mine ;— —~ 
Whea treedom thould uprear her infant head, 
And on Britannia’s realms her blefsings fhed.— — 
While from his tongue divine prediction flow’d, 
And firm belief in ev’ry bosom glow’d, 
Sudden he rose, and, to the gazing throng, 
As some light vision, seem’d to fkim along ; 
The neighb’ring lake wide op’d his willing wave, 
And quick receiv’d him in a chrystal grave. 
But O: what plaintive numbers can exprefs, 
Their doubts, their wonder and their wild distrefs? 
Fears without hope, and sorrows without end, 
At once bereav’d of monarch, father, friend. 
Some years were pats’d, when as the usual day 
Of solemn mourning brought them forth to pay 
The tribute of their tears, with streaming eyes, 
They called on Donahoe to hear their cries; 
Implor‘d the dire abyfs in piteous strain, 
To give them back their Donahoe again ; 
Unceasing, till their wild and sore lament 
To silence sunk, and grief itself was spent. 
Soft, at the solemn interval, the sound 
Of airs celestial fill’d the scene around. 
The hills, the dales, the fhores began to smile, 
And ten fold brighter fhone the royat isle ; 
The sylvan songsters warbled from each spray, 
The water’s bluth’d, as at the rising day ; 
Thunder, at length, the awful signal gave ; 
A Form, all glorious, started from the wave ! 
On graceful courser, by a princely train 
Of guards escorted o’er the glafsy plain,— 
*Twas Donahoe !—his soul tho’ rais’d above 
All earthly joy, yet glow’d with patriot love ; 
With ardour to review his dear abode, 
That felt, and own’d the presence of a God; 
His radiant visage, ravifh’d to behold 
His subjects bend their sov’reign to enfold ; 
Restor’d they fondly deem him, as their own, 
Seated*immortal on his native throne. 
Expectance vain! a happinefs so great, 
So with’d for, was denied by rigid fate ; 


#* The linen manufacture. 
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ing dreams *. Of ail the feathery inmates of the 
fky, there are none that excite in my soul such 
tender and pleasing emotions of afsociated happinefs 
as the tribe of swallows. The twittering of the 


Lamented, hail’ d in gratulative strain, 

Sudden he sought the yawning deep again. 

Too long an absence still the natives mourn, 

And annual supplicate his blefs’d return. 

Oft as he deigns a visit, they behold 

Their flocks increase, their harvests wave with gold. 
KiLcaRNeY, A Porm. 


* It has long been a desideratum among naturalists, to decide with 
certainty, whether swallows in general, and the window martin in par- 
ticular, remain in a torpid state during the winter, or are birds of paf- 
sage. The inquiry is amusing and interesting; for the martin, 
with respect to man, may be considered as a part of his family, in- 
Stinctively attached to his abodes, and as it were the dog of the 
feathery people. 

As these curious papers on the seasons have been publithed with 
a view to please the amiable sex, and to attract their attention to the 
charming study of nature, I fhall here give a fhort analysis of what 
has been done to determine this question, and subjoin some remarks 
drawn from my own observations. 

It is the martin to which in general the ancients allude when they 
celebrate the swallow as the attendant of the spring, or the harbinger 
of summer. ‘The playful Anacreon complains of the chelidon or 
martin, waking him from a pleasing dream. It is the martin that 
was sung by the plaintive and tender Ovid on the banks of the Da- 
nube at Tomi; and it is extraordinary that this sweet bird, the com- 
panion of man through every age, from the beginning of his existence, 
and as it were his inmate during the delightful season of summer, fhould 
have annually, and almost periodically, disappeared, without his retreat 
being discevered. 

But it is of the nature of silly man, whenhe stops to inquire after the 
appearances of nature, to form conjectures that satisfy his love of 
system and to inquire no farther. 

Thus the martin was deemed to leave every country, when the 
flies and insects on which it fed were no more; and to go where 
they might abound, in the diversities of climates, returning again, 
inendlefs succefsion, to the countries and climates they had left. 
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martin from his clay built mansion, at the peep of 
dawn, recalls to my recollection the airy and de- 
lightfully romantic waking dreams of my youth, 
fostered by his morning madrigals ; and musters up 
in my imagination, all in a splendid and fascinating 


Tt seems now, however, to be perfectly ascertained, that the martin 
isa sleeper, and nota bird of pafsage. See Philosphical Transactions 
of London, abridgement, vol. 2. p. 881. Transact. at large, vol. 53. 
p- 101. vol 62. p. 265. vol. 65. p. 343. And various other tracts in 
that valuable collection of facts. 

Now that the attention of people having leisure has been excited to 
look for the martin in its torpid state, they have been often found, and 
particularly by Mr James Cornith, surgeon at Tolnefs, in Devonshire, 
who has given a particular account of his seeing them revived from 
their torpid state by the warm rays of the sun beating on their holes 
in the banks of the river Dart. Philosophical Transactions, vol. 65. 
as above. 

The Editor of these letters on the seasons has been afsured by many 
credible persons, that they have found martins in the bottom of fifth 
ponds, when the water had been let off in the winter, and that when 
gently heated in the bosom, or in a warm room, they revived and flew 
about as in summer. 

When there is a steady warmth, of some days continuance, in Feb- 
ruary or March, in Britain, they have been frequently seen for some 
time, and found to retire again to their hiding and torpor with the 
returning rigour of the season. 

As far as I have been able todetermine, the continuation of fifty- 
five degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer inthe fhade, with a north ex- 
posure, revives the martin, and makes him take the field. 

I have been afsured that the martin was seen frequently in the end o¢ 
March 1779, in various parts of Scotland ; but I was prevented by a 
melancholy residence in town, from determining this point by my own 
observation. 

Besides the martin, there are four other species of swallows, that de- 
serve the attention of my fair reader. The chimney swallow, the sand 
martin, the swift or black martin, and the Chinese swallow, whose 
nest is built with mucilaginous gums, and is used in India for soups, 

. being wafhed clean from straws and feathers. 
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array, the sweet and innocent scenes of a busy and 
delightful residence with my parents, and their happy 
family and kindred in the country, when every thing 
to me was new, and frefh, and gay, and void of 
care, and void of trouble, free from the heart-ren- 
ding discernment of the vanities and treacheries of 
life. 

The swallow of the cottage, of the field, of the 
sand bank or the lake, and the swift of the tower- 
ing cliff, the steeple, and the ruin, do all of them 
in different ways bring back to my delighted recol- 
lection, our sweetest excursions in summer to the 
adjoining villages, the solitary extensive commons, 
the sequestered lake, or the deserted castle on the 
bank of some clafsic river; and I never can yet 
look at the rapid movements of the field swallow, 
or hear the squeak of the descending swifts, without 
experiencing in my mind more charming emotions 
than ever I felt from the finest airs of the Italian op- 
era at Naples, at Florence, or at Rome. 

What is this my dear girls? It is innocence, and 
sentiment, and virtue, that, even reflected from 
a distant age, can move the soul beyond the power 
of luxurious art and refinement. 

O cherifh them, you that know and experience 
them yet young, with powerful energy, and let 
not your hearts be hardened by the deceitful and ly. 
ing vanities of gaiety and fafhion. 

Learn to undervalue the common place flattery 
incident to your sex, and to know, 


“ How beatity is excelled by manly grace, 
“* And wisdom, which alone is truly fair.” 
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I have now gotten thus far on my Irifh excursi- 
on, and having feasted on the scenery of the lakes of 
Killarney, I feel an irresistible desire to send you 
my bill of fare, though every word I thall write 
will give me pain to think you were absent, and that 
Ido, as it were, but tantalise you with the des- 
cription. 

Yesterday morning at six o’clock, in one of the 
sweetest moments of a lovely summer day, we took 
boat at the back of this castle, and rowed by Cher- 
ry island, and O’Donahoe’s prison, to the isle cal- 
led Innisfallen*. 

This island is one of the largest and finest on the 
lakes, and fhaded with the beautiful arbutus, and a 


variety of forest trees. 
It has an extent of above eighteen Irifh acres, 


its fhape is triangular, and its sides are hollowed 
into bays. The soil is rich, and the verdure pere 
petual. Onthe north eastern side of the isle, and 
near a promontory, I observed the remains of an 


* Innis, in Irith, signifies an island ; fallian, wholesome, The Whole- 
some Island. It is thus described by the poet already quoted, 


In many rounds of loveliest scen’ry lost, 

Fair Innisfallen courts us to her coast, 

To climb her rocky barrier, and to stray 
Along the.path of Kenmare’s spiry way *; 
Varied with gentle mounts, descents, and plains, 
Rich, yet the forest wild it still retains. 

How green the carpet! while Sylvanus spreads 
His venerable arms around our heads. 

How proud the ruin ! once the ruthlefs home 
Of pale austerity and monkifh gloom, 

The seat of woe, now, by its princely lord, 

To mirth devoted, and the social board +. 


* Formed round the island by that nobleman. 
t Nowa banquetting house. 
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ancient abbey ; and adjoining to these ‘ruins, there 
is a chapel which had formerly belonged to it, and 
which is now hospitably converted into a ban- 
quetting house, for the reception of visitors to the 
romantic scenes of Killarney. On inquiry I find 
that this abbey was founded in the beginning of 
monkery, by a saint, Finian Lobhar, or the leper, 
son of Alid, king of Munster, towards thé close of 
the sixth century, and probably from the Irifh name 
of the isle for a Lazaretto, or house for the reception 
of persons diseased by the leprosy. 

Near these ruins | observed a holly tree of im- 
mense size and beauty, and many majestic and inte- 
resting afh trees and beeches I am surprised that 
the holly tree fhould be in so little. request except- 
ing for fences, for which no doubt it is super- 
excellent ; but can there be a more lovely tree than 
the holly, when suffered to grow wild and umbra- 
geous, glittering among the paler greens of summer, 
and lovely with its frefh foliage and fruit in winter. 

Though we had much to see in the course of the 
day we could hardly consent to be torn by our 
guides from this lovely spot. 

The sun bégan now to beat strong upon us, reflec- 
ted from the surface of the lake, as smooth as a look~ 
ing glafs, and under the frefh thade of the beech, 
and the lovely strawberry tree, we enjoyed a seques- 
tered prospect ; so much the more delightful that it 
was animated by the sight of its innocent, but op- 
prefsed inhabitants, milking their kine, or planting 
their potatoes in the lovely turf, that was every 
where among the wood, with the Irith spade or loy, 
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and apparently happy in the midst of poverty, and 
what we must think distrefs. 

In another part of this little island I saw the cat- 
tle at their watering ;—they were standing knee deep 
in the lake, and and all their images, with their at- 
tendants, and the picturesque adj»ining scenery of 
mountains and hanging woods, were reflected from 
the watery mirror. 

Having listened to a voice I heard in an adjoin- 
ing thicket, I had Irifh nough to discriminate the 
language of rural love, .nd could not resist conceal- 
ing myself close by, in a copse of arbutus, to pof- 
sefs myself of this Gaelic or Celtic eclogue. I 
was succefsful, and here it is. 

Suirda *. *“* Ah! why will you not say you love 
me? See, every thing happy and loving around us,— 
all nature is in love !—why will you not say you 
love me ?” 

_ Leanananna |.“ O, suirda! suirda ! why will you 
tease me with your nonsense ;—have you no eyes, 
you silly suirda ?—-Come, come, let us go to the wa- 
tering of the kine, and when we return let us keep 
the teazing flies from our flocks with the sweet smel- 
ling fly flaps.” I could hear no more, and so I a- 
way I went. O, simplicity of manners! divine in- 
nocence of rural life ! who fhall dare to compare thee 
with the artificial sentiments of courtly luxury ?>—~ 
Pardon, my dear girls, this little digrefsion; for 


* Suirdhthach, sweetheart. 

$¢ Leannan, a Mistrefs of the Heart; literally, Calf of the Heart, or 
darling. Av, or Am, the Soul; Thus, Am-dros, Food of the Soul, &e. 
The Celtic is truly a most primitive language. 
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when I write to you, it is really thinking or dream- 
ing’upon paper, but, as an amende honorable, 1 will 
give you a slight ketch of these lakes. 

Know, then, that they cover above six thousand 
Irifh acres ; and are divided into three great bran- 
ches ; or rather there are three distinct lakes, con- 
nected by a winding river; the lower lake, Mu- 
crufs lake *, and the upper lake ; the characters of 
which are entirely different, as well as their form, 
size, and boundaries. The first presents a vast ex- 
panse of water, bordered to the west and south west 
by the mountains of Glenaa and Tomies, with their 
forests united, growing down to the water’s edge, 
and of six miles in extent f. 

The beautiful and wooded peninsula of Mucrufs 
forms a lower boundary to the south, and the rest 


consists of cultivated land, rising gently from the lake 
to the horizon of distant mountains, and besprinke 
led with houses, and cottages, and tufts of trees. 
Mucrufs lake is most romantic and sequestered. 
The bare rocky sides of Turc{ mountain, flings a 


* Mue-rufs, Boar Point, or Promontory. Names of places in Brie 
tain or Ireland, terminating in muc or muck, have a common origin 
among the old Celtic natives. 


+ The poet thus characterises this part of the scenery: 
Forming a chequer’d scene, the pendant wood, 
By turns excludes, by turns admits the flood ; 
New scenes of grandeur open to our eyes, 
Where graceful hills * and distant ruins rise ; 
Where down the rugged steep of Tomies break 
The white cascades, and thund’ring seek the lake ; 
Now stretching far and wide, the wat’ry waste 
Softly. retires to Glenaa’s bow’ry breast. Isp. 


*® Those of Ahadoe. 
¢ Ture, the masculine of the noun muc. 
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solemn air of grandeur over it; and the innumer- 
able little rocky fhaded bays, which indent the nor- 
thern side of the peninsula, opposite to Turc, seem 
as if they had been brought into being by the ma- 
gic spells of some enchanter of Spencer and Ariosto*. 

The upper lake is a wild solitude of water aad 
rock, inclosed by an awful circle of mountains, of e- 
ven Alpine dignity, over which Macgilly, Cuddy’s 
Reeks, stretch their craggy necks, and jut into the 
lake. 

The strait which forms the communication be- 
tween this and Mucrufs lake is a labyrinth of wa- 
ter, winding its way among rocks for three miles 
and a half, in a perplexed and intricate course, almost 
perpetually lost behind the projections of the rocks 
which border it. 


Imagination cannot form a more delightful scene 
of romantic beauty than the peninsula of Mucrufs af- 
fords. From a lawn that rises bchind the house, the 
lower lake is seen in all its extent. The mountain of 
Glenaa, in its full majesty, and rich attire of wood 


* Joyous he leads us to the charming seat 

Of Mucrufs fair ;—h r elegance and drefs, 

The hand of some superior pow’r coniefs ; 
Like some selected treasure rarely seen, 
Her vistas open, and her alleys green, 
Her verdant terrace, Meditation’s bow’r;— 
The yew-topp’d ruin *, and the sainted tow’r f. 

From her proud bourne behold the distant isles, 

And the rude masonry of rocky piles; 
Grotesque and various J from the deep they rise 
And catch, by turns, new forms to mock our eyes ; 
There, the bold cliff for ample prospect made ; 
Here, for repose, the grotto and the fhade. Izip. 


*® Mucrufs Abbey. + St Fin:on. 
J. One, in particular, represents a horse ia the attitude of drinking, 
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and Jomies united to it. To the south west, ruder 
mountains open to admit the strait that joins the lakes. 
To the north, the lake spreads out its glittering bo- 
som, enriched by the woods of Rofs Island and In- 
nisfallen, which appear as united in one mafs. The 
horizon is formed by the distant mountain of Sleo- 
mifh, and others of the same chain; which by their 
height and varied outline, give spirit and dignity to 
the milder scene of agricultire and inclosures which 
terminates the lake at this extremity. But it is not 
to distant beauties alone that Mucrufs is indebted ; 
it has superior charms of its own, and contains 
within itself a region of enchantment. This penin- 
sula is about a mile and a half long, and in no part 
wider than half a mile. Its north side opens to the 
lower lake, its south side to that of Mucrufs; both 
are well wooded, and formed into rocky bays. In the 
centre of the peninsula is another little sequestered 
lake. The rest of the space is an interchange of 
lawa and thicket, a happy scene of repose and tran- 
quillity, contrasted with the magnitude and splen-~ 
dor of the adjoining scenery. Here we visited the 
Tuiis of the abbey of Mucrufs, founded in the year 
1440 for mendicants of the order of St Francis. 
Inthe centre of the quadrangle of the cloisters, 
there is a yew tree which must be coeval with 
the foundation. As it is* protected, it will some 
centuries hence present a most noble and awful 


spectacle. 

Surfeited almost with these beauties of the valleys, 
we ascended the yellow mountan, or Knock-buy, 
about two miles to the northward, and from thence 
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enjoyed the most magnificent view of the lower 
lake and its eighbourhood. There our eye, pafsing 
over a rich valicy, mec the lake in the centre with 
the top called Eagle’s Nest, and the other mountains 
which stretch to the upper lake behind it*. Qn one 
side we saw the lofty Tomies Macgilly, Glennaa, and 
Cuddy’s Reeks, losing themselves to the westward ; 
to the scuth Turk and Mangerton; to the east Glan. 
flefk and the Paps ; altogether forming a range of more 
than twenty miles. The waving line of the moun- 
tains is uncommonly beautiful, while the effect of 
the view was continually varied and heightened by 
the changes on the face of the heavens. Vast vo- 
lumes of clouds were seen rolling together from the 
Atlantic Ocean, and resting on the summits of the 
mountains ; various mafses of light and fhade tra- 


versing the lakes in succefsion ; while the thrieks of 
the towering eagles were heard at a distance we con- 


* This magnificent scenery is thus described by the poet. 


The hoary peak, with heaven’s bright azure crown’d, 
The brow, with wreaths of ivy compafs’d round 
Leans o’er the deep; the base, and thaggy side, 
Of syivan beauty clad, and forest pride ; 

Its form unhurt by tempests, or by years, 

Still in freth robes of majesty appears ; 

The pile superb, as nature carelefs threw, 
Grandeur and order up the summit grew : 
Their easy steps tend gradual to the fkies, 

And teach aspiring genius how to rise. 

Here his dread seat the réyal bird hath made, 
To awe th’ inferior subjects of the thade ; 
Secure he built it for a length of days, 
Impervious but to Pheebus’ piercing rays ; 

His young he trains to eye the solar light, 

And soar beyond the fam’d Icarian flight. 
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ceived to be immense, as we could but just descry 


them 


through the intervals of the clouds. 


High *bove the rest the great (Mangerton) rears 
His lofty head, and hides it in the clouds; 
These now attracted by his tow’ring height, 
Stop fhort their airy flight, and form a veil 
Which dark and thick descends. Condensing still 
Part slowly sails along, and, swelling, throuds 
The neighb’ring hills; the glens how dark between !— 
The winds are hufhed ! the birds, expectant, pause ! 
The ox, with wistful gaze, eyes the deep gloom; 
Nor voice of man is heard, nor pipe, nor horn, 
But silent expectation reigns, and boding fear. 
Sudden athwart the gloom the lightnings glance, 
As quick reflected from the placid lake, 
With lurid glare darts bright ; anon, sublime 
In awful majesty the thunder rolls! 
Onward it rolls-—-and loud—and louder roars 
Tu bursting peals succefsive, heard afar, 
Re-echo’d oft by rocks and caverns deep 
From all the neighb’ring hills, till circling round, 
Still gaining force, again it bursts a peal 
That stuns the ear. Rocks dafh’d on rocks are heard 
Rattling around. The stoutest heart, appall’d, 
With wild dismay, scarce dares to eye the gloom, 
Deep-seamed, with frequent streaks of moving fire 
Darting in rapid gleams from cloud to cloud: 
The clouds are seen in wildest tumult mix’d! 
And now, a mighty flath, with fearful glare, 
Wide opens half the fky ; the heavy rain, 
Pouring in streams resistlefs, rufhes down, 
Ploughs the red mould, and bears it to the main. 
Nature convulsed, the everlasting hills 
Appear to totter, and the total wreck 
Of all terrestrial objects seems at hand! 

Not long this uproar lasts. The clouds dispel, 
The sun looks joyous forth: the pleasing vale, 
Now deck’d with renovated verdure, smiles: 

The flocks and herds with double relith feed : 
The setting sun, with parting ray serene, 
Chequers the varied scene with vivid tints 

Of giowing lustre, and majestic thades : 

Then sinking in the west, night slowly draws 
Her mellow curtain o’er the silent scene, 
And leaves the world in stillnefs to repose *, 


Having taken thelter during the thunder storm 
* Extracted from Loch Lommond, a poem; the close a little 


varied to adapt it to the local scene. 
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in a pleasing cavern, we there took a slight repast, 


and returned in the evening. 


Happy the man, who studying nature’s laws, 
Thro’ known effects can trace the secret cause, 
His mind pefsefsing, in a quiet state, 
Fearletfs of tortune, and resign’d to fate. 
And happy, too, is he who decks the bow’rs 

f sylvans, and adores the rural pow’rs ; 
Whose mind unmov’d the bribes of courts can see, 
Their glitt’ring baits, and purple slavery. 
Without dismay he hears, but hears from far, 
Of tumults, and descents, and distant war: 
Nor with a superstitious fear is aw’d, 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. 


Farewell, my dear girls, you fhall hear from me 
again on the beauties of summer. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 9th April 1793. 
Ir you are as great an admirer of the following oriental 
tale as Iam, you will not hesitate to give it a place in 
your miscellany with your first conveniency, and oblige, 


Sir, your old correspondent, 
Astaticus. 


The Temple of the Sun, ax Oriental Tale. 


As Togrul, the valiant general of the emperor Temugin, 
pursued his march in the cool of the evening at the head 
of his army, through the country of Tarristan, his attenti- 
on was one day struck by a pile of ruins, the magnificence 
of which tempted him to take a nearer view of them, 
while his troops halted for refrefhment. 

The reflections naturally suggested by such scenes, were 
interrupted’ by the sight of an aged man, sitting ‘in a 
melancholy posture, with his eyes intently fixed on some 
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fragments, which lay in a heap before him, while a flood 
of tears rolled in silence down his furrowed cheeks. 

Such: a sight was equally affecting to curiosity and com- 
pafsion. Advancing therefore towards him, “ Pardon, 
(said Togrul,) O venerable father! the intrusion of a 
stranger, who withes to know the cause of your distrefs, 
in hope it may be in his power to offer you relief.” 

The mourner raised his eyes, and looking eagerly 
around, “ Is the voice of benevolence heard again in tliis 
place? (he exclaimed,) sweet is the sound, though its 
purpose is impofsible.” 

Then fixing his eyes most attentively on Togrul for 
some moments, “* Your words, O illustrious young man! 
(he continued,) speak a feeling heart; andI see that 
you have already tasted of adversity ; I will therefore 
satisfy your inquiry, though hopelefs of its motive; fos, 
alas ! my woes admit not of relief. 

Having said this, he turned his face to the east, and 


prostrated himself before the heap of fragments, “ O Life 
of the universe! (said he,) thou glorious sun! protect 
these sacred relicks from pollution ; nor give the athes ‘of 
Zelis to the winds before mine fhall be mingled with 
them. 


When he had offered up this prayer, he arose, and turn- 
ing to Togrul, ‘‘ I have promised to unfold to you the 
cause of my unhappinefs, (he continued,) but this place is 
improper. The voice of prayer and adoration only 
fhould be heard here. We will withdraw into the thade 
of yonder arch, and there I will relate the melancholy 
tale. 

As soun as Togrul and he were seated, “ These ru- 
ins, (said the mourner, with a sigh which seemed to 
burst .is heart,) are all which remains of the sacred 
temple of the sun; and in that spot, aow covered with 
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those fragments, once stood the altar on which my ances- 
tors, for ages without number, fed the everlasting fire, 
the hollowed emblem of his purity and power; till the 
divine wrath, kindled against the sins of mankind, gave 
up the world to the ravages of the Arabians; who, not 
content with temporal dominion, dared to attack the so- 
vereignty of heaven. 

“They polluted ourtemples, they overterned our altars, 
and impiously attempted to extinguith the sacred fire, em- 
blem of him whose light had illuminated the world from 
its first creation ;—an impiety never presumed before by 
any who had obtained dominion over us. 

“« But heaven had not so far abandoned the human race. 
Forwarned in a dream, one ot our lineage had built an al- 
tar in the mountains of Irac Agem; and secretly remo- 
ved thither a spark of the true fire, before the sacrilegious 
ravagers reached this temple. 

“ ‘The horrors of that day are not to be described. In 
vain did the priests hold up their hands, never defiled 
with blood, never profaned with any instrument of des- 
truction to avert the rage of war from these holy walls. 
The tears of the mother, the cries of her infants, pleaded 
in vain; the barbarians were equally deaf to innocence 
and virtue. 

“ Then did the piety of our race fhine forth in all its 
glory. They gathered themselves around the altar, and 
covering it with their blood, which was thed without re- 
spect to age or sex, and the temple reduced to this heap 
of ruins. 

“ Tt is impofsible to exprefs the consternation of the 
people at this fatal outrage. Thinking the sacred fire 
utterly extinguifhed, they abandoned themselves to des- 
pair, and every where courted the swords of their de- 
stroyers. 
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*“* At length the spark which. had been preserved in 
Irac Agem, being discovered, the poor remains of the — 
true Persees repaired to it; and preferring these inhos- 
pitable mountains, to the fertile plains of Farsistan with- 
out this object of their worfhip, built themselves a little 
city, where their posterity hath lived in peace to this 
day. 

“ Of all our lineage, there had escaped the general 
mafsacre only the one who attended the altar he had 
built in Irac Agem, and an infant daughter, born to him 
at the lofs of her mother’s life, soon after her arrival 
there. 

““ The danger of losing a race so long endeared to 
their love, so necefsary to their religion, filled the Per- 
sees with the strongest fear; but heaven heard their 
prayers, and from these two sprung a progeny which hath 
subsisted ever since. 

“* Though driven thus by irresistible necefsity from our 
native land, once in our lives, we never failed to visit these 
reverend ruins, to implore from the sun a restoration of 
their glory, and sprinkle upon the remains of his altar 
the athes of our deceased kindred, which we religiously 
preserve for that purpose; and this was the melancholy 
cause of my coming thither at this time.” 

A flood of tears here choaked his utterance. He hung 
down his head, and sobbed aloud for some moments, 
while Togrul humanely wept in silence with him. 

As soon as he had recovered the power of speech, 
“ Were I not convinced of the benevolence of your 
heart, (he resumed,) O virtuous youth! I thould make 
an excuse for paying a tribute to nature, which affected 
heroism has difhonoured with the name of weaknels, 
but I see you are superior to such false refinement. 
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“ This melancholy duty having fallen upon me this 
year, I yielded in an unhappy hour to the solicitations 
of my wife to let her accompany me hither. 

“ On the third day of our journey we were met bya 
troop of Tartars, who had separated from the armies of 
Temugin, and ranged the country in search of plunder. 

“* The innocence of our lives, and our known poverty 
in those things which are called the riches of the world, 
had ever preserved us in peace with all the nations round. 
I advanced therefore without fear to the leader of the 
troop, and informing him who we were, expected to have 
been permitted to pursue our journey without interrup- 
tion. 

“ But alas! I flattered myself with vain expectation. 
He had looked at the beauty of my wife with eyes of 
desire, and resolved to tear her from my bosom. 

** Unwilling, however, to have recourse to open vio- 
lence, for fear of opposition from his followers, who he 
knew held our people in the highest reverence, he pref- 
sed us to take fhelter in his tent from the heat of the 
noon ; a courtesy feigned, that he might have time to 
form some scheme for accomplifhing his base design. 

_ There are some offers, which, however unaccep- 
table, cannot be refused. 

“ The Persees have ever been famed for hospitality, a- 
bove all the nations upon the earth. We could not re- 
fuse entering his tent, without an-appearance of unsoci- 
al ingratitude, though our laws would not permit us to 
taste a drop of water with him. 

“© We had not been long there when he withdrew un- 


der a pretence of giving some orders to his men; nor re- 
turned till it was too late for us to reach the caravansera, 
in which we had proposed to rest that night. For i¢ 
would have been reckoned an infringement upon the laws 
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of hospitality in us to have departed without waiting for 
him. 

“ Our uneasinefs in such a situation may be well con- 
ceived ; but he gave reasons of such plausibility for his 
absence, and offered so courteously to remain where he 
was for that night, for our convenience, that we could 
not avoid complying to stay with him. 

“ His joy at seeing us run so readily, as he thought, in- 
to his snares, put him off his guard. 

“ I caught a glance of his eyes as he gazed at my wife, 
in which I read the nefarious purpose of his heart. I a- 
rose therefore instantly, and claiming the sacred privilege 
of hospitality, proceeded that moment on my journey a- 
long with my wife. 

“ The thades of night falling upon us as we travelled 
by the side of a wood, my wife was so terrified by the 
roaring of wild beasts ifsuing from their dens in quest of 
prey, that I was obliged to give way to her fears, and at 
sist her to climb a lofty tree, where I placed her in safety 
among the boughs, seating myself beside her. 

“* The fears of my wife seemed to have been imprefsed 
by heaven, to save us from dangers still more terrible 
than those fhe was afraid of. 

“ We were scarcely settled in the tree, when we 
heard the tread of horses ; and in a little time, could dis- 
tinguith the voice of the Tartar, exultingly anticipating 
to his followers the pleasure he promised himself in the 
pofsefsion of my wife, as he pafsed by our place of re- 
fuge. 

“ The appearance of morning at length giving us 
hope that our danger was oyer, we descended from the 
tree; and having offered up oyr adv:ations to the rising 
sun, were preparing to proceed on our journey, when 
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we perceived our enemy approaching towards us on his 
return. 

“ It is impofsible to exprefs the horror with which 
this sight struck us. My wife in the vain impulse af 
despair, ran towards the wood, whither the Tartar pur- 
sued her, while his companions seized me. 

“ Her flight was soon stopped. The ravifher overtook 
her, and, mad with desire, attempted to gratify his brutal 
appetites upon the spot. What were the sensations of 
my soul in that dreadful moment! but heaven saw my 
distrefs, and heard the cries of her innocence. 

“« Just as he had overpowered her resistance, a lion, 
roused by her fhrieks, ifsued from a brake, near to which 
heaven had directed her flight, and rufhing upon the ruf- 
fian, tore him piece meal in an instant. 

“ Soon as my wife found herself freed from his vio- 
lence, fhe started from the ground, and ran with out- 
stretched arms towards me for protection, incapable of 
considering my inability to afford it, nor even sensible of 
the means of her deliverance. 

“ But the power which had sosignally saved her, con- 
tinued his care of us both. The Tartars who had seized 
me, struck with so evident an interposition of heaven, no 
sooner saw their leader slain, than fearing a like fate them- 
selves, as accomplices in his guilt, they loosed their hold, 
_and springing upon their horses, fled out of sight in 2 
moment. 

“« These events had succeeded each other so rapidly, 
that reason was unable to keep pace with them. I 
stood stupified with atonifhment, nor had power to ad- 
vance to meet my wife, till the fell motionlefs at my 


feet. 
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“ This sight restored me to myself. I raised her head, 
and laying it in my bosom, attempted to soothe her dis- 
trefs with words of comfort, which I wanted little lefs 
myself. 

“« The generous lion in the mean time, stood over the 
victim of his justice, growling with savage delight, and 
lathing his sides with his tail, without advancing a single 
step towards us, though so near him, till satisfied with 
his triumph, he returned slowly back to his den. 

“ It was a considerable time before I could bring my 
wife to her senses. The conflict had been too violent for 
her tender frame. Her spirits and strength equally sunk 
under it,—sunk, alas, never to recover! Several times fhe 
opened her eyes, and fixed them wildly on me; then, 
starting in the imprefsion of her fright, gave a feeble 
fhriek, and swooned away again. 

** At length the became more composed ; but still the 
was unable to walk ; and every moment we delayed, en- 
creased my fears of the return of the Tartars to revenge 
their leader’s death. 

“ In this distrefs I happened to cast my eye upon the 
horse of the ravifher, which his followers had in their 
fright left behind them, tied to a tree; and placing her 
with difficulty upon him, walked by her side to incourage 
and support her, till we arrived at the caravansera. 

“ This was the last effort of her strength, the delicacy 
of her soul was wounded by the base attempt of violation, 
and the affright had overfhadowed her reason. 

“ For three days, fhe pined in my bosom, then droop- 
ing her head like a lily torn from the root, expired 
without a struggle. 

“« My situation can be conceived only by a feeling 
heart. O, my Zelis! thou wert the delight of my eyes, 
the hope and comfort of my life. 
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“ T would gladly have accompanied her to the mansions of 
the blefsed ; but piety, and my very love for her, equally 
restrained me. 

“* Reason had had time to resume her rule during the’ 
approaches of her death. The laws of our religion forbid 
us to fhed human blood, even in self defence. How then 
could I dare to stain my hands with my own? Besides, 
who fhould perform the last rites to her dear remains, and 
sprinkle her afhes on this altar? Who thould perform the 
same pious office for me, that I may be re-united to her, 
and to the rest of our holy race. 

“ I was convinced of my duty, and prepared to fulfil it. 
I wafhed her pure body with my tears, I wrapped it in 
precious spices, which I received in exchange for the horse 
of the Tartar from certain merchants in the caravansera, 
and building a lofty pile of aromatic woods, reduced it to 
athes, which I have this day spread upon yonder sacred 
ruins of our altar. 

“ This, Ocourteous stranger! is the sermon of my 
woes, which you see will admit of no relief. I now turn 
my face to our place of refuge in the mountains, there to 
devote the residue of my unhappy days, to the contem- 
plation of that Being, by whose power, and in whose pre- 
sence only, I can be restored to happinefs.” __ 

Though the heart of Togrui sympathised with the un- 
happy sufferer, there were some circumstances in this sto- 
ry which affected him in a very different manner. 

As his reason was convinced of the incomprehensible ef- 
sence of the Deity, he considered every afsimilation of 
him to objects of sense, as the most impious absurdity ; 
and the very thought of paying to his creatures the adora- 
tion due only to himself struck him with sacred horror. 

As soon therefore as the Persee had ended his melancholy 
narrative, “ I condole with you for your lofs, (said he) 
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O man of affliction! but I dare not offer consolation be- 
fore you have reconciled yourself to heaven, by a renun- 
ciation of those errors which have drawn its wrath upon 
your head. 

“ You blindly mistake the creature for the Creator, and 
rob him of that worfhip which is his sole and uncommuni- 
cable right.” 

Heavy as this charge was, the Persee was not abafhed, 
Fixing his eyes upon Tegru!, with amodest firmnefs, “* Most 
unworthy of consolation thould I certainly be, (he replied) 
O severe judge! if I were guilty of the crime which you 
impute to me. But I exult in the afsurance, that on a 
moment’s reflection, you will yourself acquit me. 

“ Groundlefs is the accusation of our worfhipping any 
other object than the Deity himself, the author and life of 
the universe, and all it contains. 

** We worfhip.not his creatures ; we worfhip him in them, 
We worfhip him in the sun, as the most glorious of his 
works, the fountain of that heat by which he animates all 
nature! We worfhip him in fire, as the substitute of the 
sun, the vehicle in which heat is entrusted to our own 
management for the uses of life ; and we keep that fire 
always alive in testimony of our gratitude for his support- 
ing our lives by it; and as a memorial to him to continue 
that support. 

“« Never has man fallen into so grofs error, as to direct 
his worfhip ultimately to the works of his own hands, 
though the presumption of ignorance hath often’ accused 
him of it. 

“ Adieu, O young man! Learn to judge lefs precipi- 
tately, and may the Deity, whom all the world unites in 
adoring, though under different symbols, guide your steps 
in safety.” 
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It was some time before Togrul recovered trom the 
surprise with which this defence of the Persee struck him. 
He examined it with candid attention, and though he was 
far from thinking it satisfactory, it determined him never 
more to condemn any man from differing in opinion with 


him. 


ANECDOTE, 


A ramous beggar in Sufsex, known by the name of Dog 
Smith, was a great benefactor to that county. He had 
been a silversmith in London, but left his businefs to go a- 
begging, followed by a dog, from which he had his nick- 
name. With the estate he left, his executors were enabled 
to give in charity to every market town either a thou- 
sand pounds in money, or fifty pounds a-year forever in 
Jand, besides six or eight pounds yearly to almost every 


parith. Mitcham indeed he had excepted by name, ha- 
ving been whipt out of it as a common vagrant. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Tue valuable communication from Gothenburg are thankfully re- 
ceived, and fhall be duly attended to. The continuation of this gentle~ 
man’s correspondence is requested. 

The Editor has been favoured with hints on public libraries tc. 
by an old correspondent, for which best thanks are returned. 

The queries respecting the magnificent bridge in Rufsia came tohand 

and fhall be transmitted to Ruifsia by the very first opportuni- 
ty- 
The favour of Proteous is come to hand. Though the Editor does 
not think poetical prose the best mode of writing, he will try to 
spare a corner for this ingenious youth’s effusions, as they are not 
spun out to too great length. 

Thanks to Romanus and Italicus for his efsay which fhall be duly 
attended to. 

; The failing is come to the office, and it is hoped fhal] not be 


« 





